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H Religious and Family Journ> 


7% . 


FARM and CITY MORTGAGES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS & WARRANTS 


TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale by 
E. L. COWGILL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 





EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


CITY MISSIONARY WORK 
If you want to engage in City 5 issionary Work on 
Independent and Undenominational lines. State 
age, experience and send photo’ Middle-aged man 
preferred. Address Lock Box 382, Steelton, Pa. 


MILLINERY Hats, bonnets, toques, 
automobile hoods and 
Friends’ bonnets to order. M. GATCHEL, 126N. 
21st St., Phila 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 





Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—=25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


Orders for Engraving 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 
Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TENTH MONTH 22, 1910. 


Advertisements in this column 20 cents 
cash for each insertion of 25 words or 
less. 
send 5 cents extra. 


WANTED. 


ANTED—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 

Friends’ Intelligencer, Ninth month 17th, 
1910. Also Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing for 1842 and 1843, 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, a patient, male or female. Terms 
liberal. Of the practical class. Address No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAR- 

ried man (a Friend) who has had several 
years experience as bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk. Address P., this office. 





ANTED—A PATIENT AND NURSE IN 
Friends’ family. Beautiful home, pure water, 
fresh eggs and milk, good table. Reference re- 


| quired. Address W., 343 King’s Highway, East 


Haddonfield, N. J, 


DAY OR NUR- 

sery Governess for small children by a young 
lady. High school graduate and Drexel student. 
Address M. G., this office. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid and el lerly 


| lady. Philadelphia preferred. Address No. 83 
| this office. 
ANTE!) — CAPABLE, REFINED YOUNG 


woman as mother’s helper, combining duties 
of nursery governess, in good home, treated as 





one of the family Wages $30amonth. Stateage, 
experience and give references. Address Box 19, 
Wyncote, Pa. 


ANTED—TO RENT A NON-FURNISHED 

room (or two smal! rooms) in Philadelphia, 
convenient to Reading bailroad. Address No. 84, 
this office. 





Continued on page iii. 





For every additional six words 


For lodging accommodations at BAL- 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING see page 652. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


of the Proceedings of the Friends’ 
General Conference at Ocean Grove 
may still be had for fifty cent, postpaid. 
A copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘*IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER’”’ 
will be sent 


FREE 


to any old subscriber who sends us a 
new subscriber for Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer, the rate being $1.50 for the first 
year. 

The Intelligencer will be sent to any 
new subscriber the rest of this year for 
25 cents, 


INSTRUCTION. 


Mathematics, Etc. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, 





q The early showing of Fall Millinery 
is now ready for inspection. 


head-gear leans to richness of coloring Ss 


Our 





v8 


and fabric, rather than conspicuous 


fashions. 


The object being to give the customer 


the Season’s Models without losing their own 


individuality. We cater to 


a large clientele of Friendly 


. patronage. 


p 1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 


English, Languages, 
Backward pupils a specialty. 
A. WILDMAN, 1639 Race St., Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west af the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
tlass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The Poet (verse).. é. .2ee-637 
Baltimore Yearly Mecting— A Visit 
in 1909 ..... vihnbtetinind’s Ciebeesnee 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
Young Friends’ aoe 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Bend for aamenneun 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 


ing students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —AlI Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The 
Leading Watches 


may be found here. Our 
stock comprises watches 
from all the principal mak- 
ers, and our knowledge 


and experience are at your 
service to aid in selection. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, ones 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good ©nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Fa 


EASTON SANITARIUM _ 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; a First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


- BOARDING HOUSE 


First Class 


G. 8S. WOOLMAN, 1708 RACE ST., PHILA. 
Transients, per day, $1.60 
Permanents, per week, $5.00 and upwards 


THE PENNHURST 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage 


WM. R. HOOD. 


- HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Teiephone Connections. 


SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarello 


THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


JOHN FABER. "MILLER, | 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb *.. Norristown, Penna. 




















G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of eae — Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
— ey a Penna. 


OFFICES: { 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


Stenographe ano. ». cox 


Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal! 1873. 


Young Friends’ Review 1836. tes 


All the faithful are not called to public minis- 
try; but whoever are, are called to minister of 
that which they have tasted and handled spirit- 
ually. The outward modes of worship are vari- 
ous; but whenever any are true ministers of Jesus 
Christ, it is from the operation of his Spirit upon 
their hearts, first purifying them, and thus giving 
them a just sense of the conditions of others. 

—John Woolman. 


THE POET. 


He took his heart and broke it, 

That the World might heed his Song— 
It was only a heart, what matter? 

And the World was rife with Wrong. 


What is a heart for a cause? 
Thousands have fallen in War. 
Is a life more than a life? Ah! no. 


Ten thousand had died before. 


Yet we miss the words he spoke; 
We find we have need of him. 

The song of the birds is hushed to-day, 
And the World somehow seems dim. 


Heart, that paid for our sinning 
While singing a song for Right, 

We are the losers: the Dawn is yours, 
While ours, the dark of the Night. 


In Book-News Monthly. EpwaArpD H. S. Terry. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING—A VISIT 
IN 1909. 

[The Yearly Meeting this year will be held from the 
29th of this month to the 3rd of next.] 

With our three eastern Yearly Meetings in such 
proximity, the outlying ones not a hundred miles 
from the central one, and with hospitality, re 
ligious, intellectual, social and material, in abund- 
ance at their disposal, it seems strange that there 
is not more commingling at the annual gatherings 
at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. With 
this feeling in view, and w:shing to combine pleas- 
ure with duty, I attended Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, the week beginning Tenth month 23rd, 1909. 


On my journey to Baltimore, and my reception | 


there, I cannot help making comparisons with 
what happened forty-seven years ago. The travel 
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guarded by troops, my night in Baltimore spent 
on the street from the railroad congestion ahead 
and the impossibility of moving forward until re- 
lief came; and when daylight appeared, and we 
could pass through the town to take another train, 
it was to pass the gauntlet of scowling faces, and 
where women did their share of such inhospital- 
ity. This time it was a journey with pleasant car 
service, over a smiling country, and with a wel- 
come at the end. 

The house wherein Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
is held is an imposing structure, with its ivy- 
grown walls and tall arched windows, in pairs, 
which mark this place of worship. L-shaped, and 
including the school building, it is 300 feet around 
the outside, while the wings are 50 feet across. In 
the angle connecting the meeting and school-house 
are the reception and assembly rooms of capacity 
for the social hours of the annual gatherings, with 
their reading and writing tables; their book- 
cases and cabinets, and their high walls hung with 
pictures of Quaker worthies; Lucretia Mott, John 
J. Cornell and others. In the basement are the 
dining-rooms and kitchens, where annually from 
3,000 to 4,000 meals are prepared freely for visi- 
tors, and in the two stories above are the dorm!- 
tories where they are lodged to the number of 100 
or more. Those who canont be thus accommo- 
dated are lodged with their friends or with neigh- 
bors with whom arrangements are made by the 
reception committee, but which lodgings are paid 
for by those occupying them. The dormitories 
are used for the rest of the year by the schools for 
gymnasium. Under the school-building is a swim- 
ming-pool, while in the upper story is a special 
gymnasium. These last were installed this year 
at a cost of $12,000, the last requiring an addi- 
tional story. The school, under the care of Ed- 
ward C. Wilson, is very successful, the pupils 
numbering over three hundred, the largest since 
its start. The fly in the ointment is that only 
twenty of these pupils are the children of Friends. 

The meeting place is an inviting room, accom- 
modating about 400 persons. The seats are of 
modern construction, the floor pleasantly carpet- 
ed. The gallery has a rise of two benches, with 
a railing in front. The ceiling is thirty feet high, 
and in the loft above are stored the cots and bed- 
ding after the annual assemblage is over. 

The cost of entertaining Friends comes from 


then was in box-cars, the ferries and bridges! the annual quota, raised and forwarded by the 
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Quarterly Meetings. The tables are waited upon 
by young men and women who volunteered for the 
service from sections far apart, from below 
Alexandria to central Pennsylvania, among the 
Alleghenies, for Baltimore Yearly Meeting has 
a generous scope. 

The meeting-house was built in 1888, to suc- 
ceed one on Lombard Street, dating back to 1804, 
which replaced others, for the Yearly Meeting 
itself was set up in 1672, antedating that of Phil- 
adelphia by nine years. The Lombard Street lo- 
cation was so noisy, that it was sold, the price 
being such, $55,000, that it went far towards 
building the new one at the corner of Laurens 
Street and Park Avenue, in the residential part 
of the city, then quite open. The lot was bought 
at a low figure, $6,000, the location being an ideal 
one, on high ground, and fronting a wide street, 
so wide that it admits of two roadways, between 
which are rows of shade trees lining path-inter- 
sected lawns wherein are flower-beds and shrub- 
bery and an occasional fountain. I suppose the 
cost of this property would range from $150,000 
to $200,000, based on present rates for building; 
the generous contributions of a few Baltimore 
friends, two of $30,000 and $35,000, added to the 
sale proceeds of the Lombard Street property 
mainly doing the work. The only debt is $2,000 on 
the school property. 

There are five Quarterly Meetings belonging to 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting; Fairfax in Virginia, 
made up of the Monthly Meetings of Hopewell, in 
the Shenandoah Valley, Goose Creek and Water- 
ford, in Loudoun County, and Alexandria, which 
now has no meeting, composed of Woodlawn, just 
down the Potomac, and Washington, which alter- 
nate in holding the Monthly Meeting. 

Baltimore Quarter is made up of the meeting 
of that name, Gunpowder (what a name for a 
Friends’ meeting), Sandy Spring and Little 
Falls; Nottingham, composed of meetings in lower 
Lancaster County, Pa., and the adjoining part of 
Maryland; and Center, which has four monthly 
meetings, distributed in Center, Clearfield and 
Bedford Counties, Pa.; and Warrington, made up 
of Menallen, in Pennsylvania and Pipe Creek in 
Maryland. Two of the meetings in Center are 
70 miles apart in the extremes and a distance of 
40 miles between two of them. It was related in 
the meeting of the faithfulness of one First-day 
School Superintendent, that he never missed a 
week in one year of driving twenty miles a day, 
to and from his meeting to perform his service. 

I have an old record of the Friends in America, 
their meetings, Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and 
Particular (the latter numbering nearly 600), and 


time and hour of holding. It was gotten up by 
Emmor Kimber, and the date was 1812. I give 
an abridgement of the section relative to Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. This had three Quarterly 
Meetings at that time, Baltimore, Warrington and 
Fairfax. Baltimore had five monthly meetings (I 
give the Particular meetings in parenthesis) ; 
Eastern District (Eastern District); Western 
District, (Western District, Elk Ridge) ; Indian 
Spring, (Indian Spring, Sandy Spring, Washing- 
ton City, Clift) ; Deer Creek (Deer Creek, Abing- 
ton, ‘Fawn); Gunpowder (Gunpowder, Little 
Falls). 

Warrington Quarterly Meeting, Warrington 
(Warrington, Newberry); Pipe Creek (Pipe 
Creek, Bush Creek) ; Menallen (Menallen, Hunt- 
ingdon); York (York); Dunnings Creek (Dun- 
ning’s Creek) ; Center (Center). 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting: Hopewell (Hope- 
well, Middle Creek, Back Creek, Berkley, Upper 
Ridge, Center, Dillons Run) ; Fairfax (Fairfax) ; 
Goose Creek (Goose Creek, South Fork) ; Alexan- 
dria (Alexandria). 

This shows three Quarterly Meetings, fifteen 
Monthly Meetings and thirty-two Particular 
Meetings. The Monthly Meetings, in south Lan- 
caster County, now joined to Baltimore, then be- 
longed to Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania meet- 
ings at that time with Baltimore, were Menallen, 
Huntington, York, Dunning’s Creek and Center. 
Some of the meetings now belonging to Balti- 
more, as Bedford, and others, were not mentioned 
in this ancient catalogue. In the modern list 
there are five Quarterly and seventeen Monthly 
Meetings belonging to Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. Some of the Particular Meetings are quite 
weak, 

A few words about Woodlawn, the most easter- 
ly of the meetings in Virginia and which replaces 
Alexandria, long since laid down, although the 
last name designates the Monthly Meeting com- 
posed of Woodlawn and Washington City. About 
1850, Chalkley Gillingham, a minister among 
Friends, then living near Moorestown, N. J., in 
conjunction with his uncle, Joseph Gillingham, 
bought 2,000 acres from the Mount Vernon es- 
tate, below Washington, with a twofold idea; first, 
that by forming a colony of Friends then living 
around Moorestown, who were likely to emigrate 
separately to distant parts, and by locating 
it in available part of the East, where land was 
low, and establishing another meeting, they would 
further the interests of our Society; that by 
forming a settlement devoted to free labor, in a 
slave state, they would give an object lesson to 
the neighboring holders of unpaid labor which 
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would show philanthropy of a practical character, 
compared with the at-arms-length work of North- 
ern Abolitionists. Of the tract mentioned, 1000 
acres, Which was tillable, was to be sold to the 
colonists at cost, the remainder, which was 
wooded, was to be deforested of the saw timber, 
and the lumber shipped North for ship building 
purposes. For this a saw-mill was built on a good 
water power on the premises. This part of the 
experiment was not a success, and the whole was 
not as the promoters fancied it would be, although 
from no fault of their own. The unsettled condi- 
tion of affairs as the clouds of Civil War gathered 
in the political sky was against this second “Holy 
Experiment,” but the agricultural section of it 
held on sturdily, and is a force to-day, where there 
is a Meeting, First-day school and Friends’ As- 
sociation in prosperous evidence. 

The pioneers sent south were Lucas Gillingham 
and Thomas Wright, and they were followed by 
the families of Troth, Roberts, Ballinger, Lukens 
and others, whose names, through themselves, 
or their descendants, are in evidence to this time, 
even to the fourth generation. There was much 
suffering among them during the Civil War, some 
of the young men being forced into exile, but the 
need for the care of their property interests, to 
say nothing of their families, and the increasing 
protection afforded by the Federal Government, 
inured to their returning. 

They, from their location, bore the sufferings 
of their Society at large during the Civil War. At 
Woodlawn, along the southern border of the Po- 
tomac westward into Loudoun County, and up the 
Shenandoah Valley, the tide of invasion ebbed 
and flowed. What the Confederates left after 
satisfying their hunger, or greed for horses and 
cattle, the Federals took or destroyed for fear the 
enemy might come again. Then, on the four lines 
of advance, retreat and pursuit, in the campaigns 
of 1862 and 1863 into Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
the Friends caught it “coming and going,” from 
the Virginia line to points north of Gettysburg, 
where they had settlements, and where they were 
harassed by the rebel vanguard on their way 
to Carlisle. Many of these are still living, and 
it was interesting to listen to their uncomplaining 
recital of what happened their way in the early 
sixties of the last century. 

A Friend’s family in Loudoun County, whose 
head was a widow, Rachel Hoag, was the means 
of restoring to his home a brother of the writer, 
who, sick and left behind our advancing army, on 
the roadside, was captured by guerillas and pa- 
roled. The Hoags, hearing that a young Friend 
was in dire need, brought him to their home and 
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nursed him to such health as enabled him to be 
taken North, where from a hospital he again went 
South, again to return northward to meet his 
fate at Gettysburg. These sad events brought our 
families together, and it was a pleasure to meet 
a connection of this family at this meeting, as well 
as neighbors who remembered the circumstances 
narrated, and happening over forty-seven years 
ago. 

Strikingly anomalous was a condition in the 
men’s gallery at Baltimore, although there was an 
exact similarity at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
last spring; three recommended ministers who 
had served in the late war. Two of these had 
served three years, the third from the time of his 
enlistment to the end of the struggle. 

Of one of these I must make mention: Jeremiah 
J. Starr, now 83 years old, but with active mind 
and sound body. In his early days he studied on 
the lines of school-teaching, law and medicine. In 
1852 he crossed the Plains to California. After 
gratifying his desire for travel, he returned, and 
for a while practiced law in the west. And here 
he came across Abraham Lincoln. Having occa- 


sion to transact some business before the Illinois 
Supreme Court, he attended one of its sittings 
in the northern part of the state where an import- 
ant trial was pending between the Illinois Central 
and the state in reference to disputed land claimed 


by that railroad, an interesting incident of which 
was that Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Doug- 
las were on one side and John A. Logan on the 
other. So busy were the Court officials that they 
could not promptly take up our friend’s applica- 
tion. Hearing his urgency, as he was short of 
money, and anxious for an early return home, 
Lincoln told the Court he would examine the 
young lawyer, and taking a quill pen he wrote 
down a series of questions. These being satisfac- 
torily answered, Lincoln told the Court he 
“guessed the young man would do,” and the affair 
was closed. These papers have been saved and 
are naturally treasured by their owner. Subse- 
quently our friend engaged in school teaching; 
twice in Friends’ boarding schools, while he lec- 
tured before others. A _ practical Abolitionist, 
when the Civil War broke out he enlisted in 
Kane’s Bucktail regiment, with which he served 
until incapacitated, when, putting his medical 
education to use, he performed hospital duty, an 
incidental line of which was a preparation for the 
National War Museum, at Washington, of sec- 
tions of patriotic anatomy where bullets had done 


| peculiar work, that future wounds on those who 


might think it “sweet and glorious to die for one’s 
country,” according to the ancient Latin motto, 
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could be the better treated. In this connection 
the lines oft quoted are recalled: 

“And thus imperial Cesar, turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

Friend Starr survived the dangers of war to 
return home to ways of pleasantness and paths of 
Peace, and to be again the consistent follower of 
Fox he had been in Ante-bellum days. 

In the Yearly Meeting’s audience were several 
other Friends who had thought through a matter 
of conscience to for awhile depart from the peace- 
ful traditions of our Society. One of these was 
of six brothers who left their Indiana homes in a 
military company, in which there were seventeen 
Friends. I know it seems inconsistent to exploit 
these cases, but, as after their duties were over, 
they were Friends again, I think I am justified in 
recording them. 

To us few Friends from the North tempor- 
ally abiding among these Baltimoreans, what a 
pleasure it was during the recesses of their Year- 
ly Meeting to listen to their representative men 
and women, as, on request, be it understood they 
gave their experiences in the second series of 
“days that tried men’s souls.” 

Space will not allow me to touch on the pro- 
ceedings of the Yearly Meeting which will doubt- 
less otherwise come to your readers. I will only 
say that the General Nominating Committee’s ser- 
vices fit in well there, and save valuable time; a 
fact that our own Yearly Meeting will do well to 
make note of, and that the discussion was earnest 
when a further annual numerical decline was an- 
nounced, wherein it was realized by Friends that 
optimistic avoidance would avail nothing, and that 
to admit conditions and work for their reversal 
was the only remedy for the salvation of our 
Society. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


THE FUNCTION OF A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 

I believe the Society has a mission to cultivate 
spiritual vision. The history of the Society of 
Friends shows that as an organ‘zation it has 
never done much in the world. We have had re- 
counted here the achievements, the great reforms 
Friends have led and the good effect we have 
had on the world, but think how little has been 
done by the Society as an organization. What we 
have done chiefly is to raise up men and women 
with sensitive souls and with spir:tual vision. 
These have looked out in the world, have seen its 
wrongs and iniquities, and have thrown them- 
selves into the task of righting its wrongs and 
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healing its sores. After such movements are wel)] 
started, Yearly Meeting committees are often ap- 
pointed to carry them on. But the great reforms 
were almost always started as the work of a sin- 
gle individual who got the conscience, the spirit- 
ual sensitiveness, the spiritual vision other men 
lacked, through the training of Friends. That 
has been our great function, to raise men. 
—Elbert Russell at the Whitewater Centennial. 








THE NEGRO IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

[Being present at a monthly meeting of Friends in 
Washington we were much interested in what the Head 
Worker of the Colored Social Settlement had to say of he: 
work, she having been invited to bring this settlement to 
the attention of the meeting. The meeting made an 
appropriation to it. The following account was written at 
our request by the Head Worker, Eloise Bibb.] 

While the minds of men are concerned about 
many intricate problems, the chief thought of the 
world to-day is the betterment of social conditions. 

There are about 100,000 colored people in the 
city of Washington, many of whom are ministers 
of the gospel, school-teachers, physicians, lawyers 
and government employees. But there are 14,- 
237 of them who live in the alleys, and almost as 
many thousands who live in the streets with con- 
ditions similar to the alley-dwellers. It is to these 
that we wish to draw attention. 

The report of the “President’s Homes Commis- 
sion,” tells us, that the acute stage of over-crowd- 
ing by colored people in the National Capital was 
reached during and immediately after the Civil 
War. It is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 
Negroes from neighboring states came to this city 
at that time. “These unfortunate and ignorant 
people,” it continues, “‘were obliged to avail them- 
selves of any kind of shelter they could find. In 
many cases rough board shacks with leaky roofs 
were occupied for years by growing families, and 
rents were paid out of all proportion to the value 
of the property, or the means of the tenant. In- 
dustrious colored men, whose labor would only 
command from a dollar to a dollar anda 
half a day, and hard-working colored women, 
whose lives were spent over a _wash-tub, 
have been obliged to pay, year after year, for 
shelter of the most indifferent kind, an amount 
which has yielded the landlord twenty per cent. 
or more on his investment.” 

“Our experience,” reads the report of the Board 
of Health for 1877, “in dealing with filth, crowd- 
poison and disease among these people during the 
past four years has taught us that the greatest 
pubic economy, viz., the preservation of public 
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health, is defeated by allowing these filthy, worth- | of the most elementary principles of hygiene 


less, dependent classes of humanity to congregate | 


in the alleys and by-ways, out of sight, and, there- 
fore, out of mind, until direful epidemic, incubated 


and nourished among them, spread its black | 


wings over the homes of the whole city.” 

I think it was Owen R. Lovejoy who said, “We 
put people in brutalizing conditions and expect 
them to maintain respectability. Good healthy 
home conditions are necessary for wholesome liv- 
ing.” 

Car] Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
affirms that “better care, better food, better en- 
vironment produce a better civilization.” He re- 
minds us that “only within the last ten years have 
we discussed the matter of standards of living.” 
“Morality for instance,” he assures us, “does not 
depend on civilization, on education, on advanced 
circumstances, but is a result of condition of liv- 
ng” 

Because of the conditions in the National Capi- 
tal, the colored boys and girls in the Reform School 
of the District number 310; in the work-house at 
the present time the colored men and women num- 
ber 259; in the district gaol, 395; the total num- 
ber of offenders 964. 

The tremendous death-rate of infants and chil- 
dren in the city of Washington, which amounted 


to 550 last summer, is accounted for by Mr. Chas. 
F. Weller in his “Neglected Neighbors” in the 


following words: ‘More unfortunate than the al- 
ley children whom their mothers rear, are those, 
who are boarded or farmed out with strangers. 
Their name is legion. These babies are kept in a 
dark, unventilated room where they Lie always in 
an uninterrupted, heavy slumber produced by 
opiates. The babe’s weak voice is rarely heard, 
and its bottle of diluted condensed milk, offered at 
irregular intervals, arouses only a languid interest, 


On each such successive call the visitor finds that | 
the infant’s unnatural color is enhanced, and its | 


stick-like arms more wasted. In many of the 
better homes, even, nursing bottles are found ly- 


ing on the floor, or anywhere else partly filled with | 
| condition of the Negro in the National Capital. 

“To have swarms of children and let them die.”’ | 
he quotes from an investigator, “is characteristic | 
An ignorant wo- | 


souring milk, and black with appreciative flies! 


of the alleys I have studied. 
man’s weakness, a bad man’s passion, flint and 


steel, and the flickering flame flashes into exist- | 


ence. A few short months and the flame is ex- 
tinguished, the little spark of unloved, unwel- 
comed life goes out. 
lems are presented: First, the irresponsibility 
and lack of self-control which characterize the 
relation between the sexes; second, the ignorance 





which results in a tremendous infant death-rate 


| and also warps or stunts the fittest who survive 


» 


this struggle for existence. 
After considering the existing conditions and 
their causes in the city of Washington, it can 


| readily be seen that there is “great need for the 


effective teaching of morality, improved home- 
life, industry, thrift and wholesome self-support. 
These lessons, we believe with Mr. Weller, “are 
taught by the Social Settlement method more ef- 
fectively than by any other.” 

For the last seven years the Colored Social Set- 


| tlement has been to the full extent of the powers 


it could command, doing this constructive work in 
a section of Southwest Washington where it is 
greatly needed. During the past year, by the ac- 
tion of generous friends, it has had provided for 
it (although not yet free from debt) a most effi- 
cient plant for the carrying on of its work, con- 
sisting of a commodious brick and stone two-story 
and basement building, containing fifteen rooms, 
with accommodations for a gymnasium with 
shower baths, an office, library, free dispensary, 
day nursery, manual training, sewing and cooking 
classes. A system of friendly visiting among the 
families in the vicinity, and a saving agency by 
means of the sale of stamps are also maintained. 
The work of the Settlement goes on day and eve- 
ning and its influence not only supplements that 
of the public schools, but reaches many who are 
not able to attend them. It is needless to enlarge 


| on the possibilities for good in its effect on the 


lives of the colored boys and girls of that section 
and indeed of the whole city that are latent in 
this unique institution. 

If well-equipped and given adequate support, 
by the public-spirited and philanthropic citizens 
of Washington, this Settlement would go far to- 
ward removing many of the unwholesome condi- 
tions that exist in its vicinity; and if Settlements 
of a similar nature were placed in proximity to 
the alleys in all sections of the city, they would be 
the means of improving, in a great measure, the 


There is also the question of woman suffrage. 
The experiment will be made, whatever our theor- 


| ies and prejudices may be. Women are the most 
| religious, the most moral, and the most sober por- 
Here two great alley prob- | 


tion of the American people, and it is not easy to 
understand why their influence in public life is 
dreaded. 

—Bishop Spalding (Roman Catholic). 
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THE DEATH OF GEORGE FOX. 


[From “George Fox,” the first number of “Friends 
Ancient and Modern,” published for London Tract As- 
sociation by Headley Brothers. Price five cents.] 

On January 11th, 1691, Fox went to the Meet- 
ing at Gracechurch Street, and preached a long 
and wonderful sermon, after which he told his 
friends that “he felt the cold strike to his heart,” 
but he added, “I am glad I was there; now I am 
clear, I am fully clear.”” He went to the house of 
a Friend, Henry Goldney, not far from the Meet- 
ing-house, and there lay down, but soon found he 
must take to his bed, which he did, and lingered 
in much weakness till Tuesday, when he quite 
peacefully fell asleep. During the last two days 
of his life he was so taken up with exalting truth 
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hours, and was of a deeply solemn nature. Wil- 
liam Penn was present, and addressed a crowd of 
two thousand persons at Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground, where the body was laid to rest. Many 
testified, after the manner of Friends, to God’s 
guiding hand through all the vicissitudes of this 
good man’s life, and to the great work he had been 
permitted to accompl'sh. 

It is impossible to estimate how far the teaching 
of Fox has influenced the character of the various 
Christian communities of to-day. Carlyle wrote, 
“No grander thing was ever done than when, 
George Fox went forth determined to find truth 
for himself, and to battle for it against all super- 
stition, bigotry and intolerances.” The early Qua- 
ers did not rest their faith on a Church or on texts 





THE GRAVE OF GEORGE Fox. 
[This cut was furnished us by James M. Davis of St. Louis, Mo.] 


and righteousness, and sending for Friends to 
whom he wished to entrust certain duties, that, 
as William Penn says, “he triumphed over death, 
and was so even in his spirit to the last as if death 
were hardly worth notice or mention.” As John 
Bunyan says of Mr. Valient-for-Truth, he was 
“sweetly talking as he went, being, as it were, 
in heaven before he came to it, carrying his marks 
gnd scars as a witness that he had fought the good 
fight of faith, and come off more than conqueror 
through Christ, who loved and upheld him to the 
Cl wads 

The gathering at the funeral was very large. 


| of Scripture. They made practical experiment 


of Christianity from the inside. Many stand out- 
side to-day because they do not listen to the voice 
of God speaking directly to the heart of man. 
George Fox bade his hearers have faith, not in a 
scheme or doctrine, but in God, who has revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ. They acted on the prin- 
ciple, ““He that doeth the will of God shall know 
of the doctrine.” Those who are obedient to the 
light they possess will grow to an ever widening 
perception of the truth. 

A writer who has recently joined the Society of 
Friends says, “Quakerism has now a message for 


The meeting at Gracechurch Street lasted two | the world. Many very sincere souls are chafing 


” 
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against the limitations that encircle them in creed 
and ritual, in form and symbol, and if they but 
knew of the glorious liberty they would find in 
the infin:te possibilities of Quakerism, they would 
hail it with delight.” 


SHOULD BOYS AND GIRLS BE SEPARATED 
IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CLASSES? 


The question was among the numerous ones 
raised in the informal First-day school meetings 
at Ocean Grove, and was perhaps adequately dis- 
cussed there, but many of the interested First-day 
school workers in the Society were not present and 
for their benefit we pass on the trend of thought. 

In most Sunday-schools the custom is to separ- 
ate boys and girls after they pass the primary 
stages. In our First-day schools this course is 
unusual. So far as we know there is no sufficient 
logical basis for any hard and fast rule on the 
subject. The tendency which we have to combine 
boys and girls in the same class is economic so 
far as the capital stock of the school, viz: the good 
teachers is concerned. In schools where classes 
are small, as in most of our schools, the interest 
is increased by the larger attendance thus assured. 
In general the same subject matter and methods 
are equally applicable to boys and girls, but this is 
not invariably true. All the arguments which 
have been sufficient to make co-educational secu- 
lar schools the order of the day among us, apply 
with considerable, but not necessarily the same 
force to First-day schools. If no special circum- 
stances seem to suggest the wisdom of division on 
the basis of sex, the writer would certainly main- 
tain boys’ and girls’ classes together. 

Some of the special circumstances that may in- 
fluence the application of the general rule are as 
follows: 

A teacher may have special adaptation for in- 
teresting either boys or girls who cannot do her 
best with a mixed class. 

If a class is found difficult to discipline, separa- 
tion by sexes will allow methods especially ap- 
plicable to each to be used. 

Boys sometimes develop a desire to argue prac- 
t'cal matters which is tiresome to the girls, and 
yet may eventually be a help to the boys under 
wise guidance. 

In the evolution of moral consciousness, boys 
are sometimes best led by a man, while the girls’ 
needs at the same period are better understood by 
a woman. 

Sometimes the individuals who would naturally 
form a class are not sufficiently homeogeneous in 
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interests to make a pleasant social combination. 
Division by sex may help in securing working in- 
terest. 

The writer has seen classes of girls only, quite 
frequently, and boys only occasionally develop 
naturally, counter to the policy of the school which 
planned for mixed classes. Common sense, ex- 
pediency, and a close and sympathetic observation 
of conditions in each instance are necessary in 
applying any general rule. 


140 N. 15th St., Phila. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the First-day School 
Association will be held at Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Eleventh 
month 12th, at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. The member- 
ship of this meeting includes all First-day school 
workers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Each Union appoints delegates to this meeting 
and sends in a report of the work of the Union 
and of the Schools under its care for the past year. 

Besides the consideration of these reports and 
of other matters of interest to First-day schools, 
as Lesson Leaves, Scattered Seeds, the work of 
the Friends’ Conference Committee on First-day 
schools, there is a program made up of papers 
and discussion of matters pertaining to the or- 
ranization and management of our schools, in or- 
der to make them more efficient and of more value 
to the communities in which they are located. 
Clerks of Unions should send reports and lists 
of delegates to the Clerk of the Association— 
Louis B. Ambler, Jenkintown, Pa.—in ample time 
before the meeting. 


THE BIBLE IN LITERATURE. 

The fountain head of the power of the Bible in 
literature lies in its nearness to the very springs 
and sources of human life—life taken seriously, 
earnestly, intensely; life in its broadest meaning, 
including the inward as well as the outward; life 
interpreted in its relation to universal laws and 
eternal values. It is this vital quality in the nar- 
ratives, the poems, the allegories, the meditations, 
the discourses, the letters, gathered in this book, 
that give it first place among the books of the 
world not only for currency, but also for greatness. 

—Henry Van Dyke in The Century. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, 1910. 


PREPARING SERMONS FOR MEETING. 


As regards the ministry of the word in our | 
meetings our dogma is that there can be no previ- | 
ous preparation for true ministry; no preparation | be able by spoken word if it may be, but by our 
that is, in the way of writing out or even thinking | 
out a discourse with a view to delivering it in the | 
meeting when meeting time comes around. To | lives in the days to come richer, and better 
the modern world such a view on the face of it | ; 

It seems absurd to many Friends. | 
By many it is explained away in one way or an- | 
As a matter of practice those who deliver | 


seems absurd. 


other. 
discourses in our meetings do prepare their dis- 
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| would not only not help to make more perfect this 
| communion but would make it impossible for the 


| time. 


Speaking on the part of some of those 


| assembled is usually a part of such meetings; 


it is impossible to hold them without some such 
interchange of thought. But any discourse that 


has not its origin in the actual pulsing life of 
News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 


the moment is out of place and makes the meet- 
ing impossible in its real purpose for the time 
being. 

We shall not solve the problem of reviving our 
meetings by making them opportunities for dis- 
courses however well or poorly prepared. We 


| should have opportunity for such discourses, and 


| ter they will be for us. 





courses before hand, if the discourse is worthy of | 


the name. 


Some frankly say that they do so, | 


others, on whom the dogma has a strong hold, | 


interpret to themselves and to others what they 
have done in the way of preparation in such a way 
as to make it pass as not a violation of the dogma. 

In this way the dogma does not serve well as a 
working principle of our meetings. It grew up 
during the dark age of our Society and does not 
apply to our times. But the principle upon which 
the dogma grew was sound and is as sound now 


as it was in the older time when Friends’ meet- | 


ings began to be held in accordance with it. 
The principle is not that sermons of more or 


less finish and length may be delivered without | 


any previous preparation. This is absurd. 
can not be done by any ordinary preacher. 

What was meant by those who made up our 
early meetings was that there was no place in 
a meeting for worship for sermons or discourses 
of this kind. 

The meeting is a gathering together of people 
who have been living true lives and any who are 
interested in living lives that are worth living. 
The people come together that they may come 
into communion with one another and with their 
common source of life. 
cept what will make more perfect this communion. 
Many forms of intellectual and other activity 


It | 


the better they are prepared before hand the bet- 
But we shall not have 
solved our problem until we find ourselves going 
to our meetings with such an experience of life 
that is of real worth and rings true that we shall 


presence at any rate, to help others and get help 
from them in such communion as will make our 


founded in truth. 


In view of what we find every morning when 
we pick up even the best of our daily papers, the 
creed for the newspaper craft as given by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Cowrier-Journal, 
gives one an odd impression of delving in things 
of a time that is past: 

To print nothing of a man which we would not say to 
his face; to print nothing of a man in malice; to look well 
and think twice before consigning a suspect to the ruin 
of printers’ ink; to respect the old and defend the weak; 
and, lastly, at work and at play, daytime and nighttime, 
to be good to the girls and square with the boys, for hath 
it not been written “Of such is the kingdom of heaven”? 


SWARTHMORE FOUNDERS’ DAY. 

The Second Commemoration of Founders’ Day 
at Swarthmore College will occur on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 29th, at 2.30 p. m., on the Col- 
lege Campus near the Library Building and the 


| West House. 


It has been aranged that the custom inaugu- 


_ rated last year of commemorating the date of the 


Nothing is in place ex- | 


} 


landing of William Penn at Chester shall continue 
as an annual event at Swarthmore, and it is ex- 
pected that this Second Founders’ Day will be 
of unusual interest. 

The program, so far as arranged at this writ- 
ing, is as follows: 

Procession of Students and Faculty to the Col- 
lege Campus. 
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Opening remarks by the Chairman, Isaac H. 
Clothier. 

Address by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
“Wm. Penn, the Founder of the State.” 

Address by Harrison S. Morris, Commissioner 
General of the United States, to the International 
Art Exhibition at Rome. Subject, Benjamin 
West. Tableaux representing scenes in the life 
of Benjamin West. 

Reception to the guests of honor and tea served 
in the Library Building. 

All Friends and friends of the College are in- 
vited. 


FAITH AND CONTROVERSY. 

The new-born concern of many Friends as to 
doctrinal matters impels one to take a slight re- 
view of the general matter of the central dogma 
of so-called Orthodoxy, the deity or divinity of 
Jesus. In speaking as a Friend or in positions 
wherein my views might be taken to represent 
those of the Society, I make it a practice to re- 
irain from anything like statement or discus- 
sion; but in this forum, it seems to me that some 
expression is permissible. 

The church has differed from the earliest times 
on this question of the personality of Our Blessed 
One; why keep up a centuries-old schism? The 
early missionaries, led by Bishop Ulfilas, who con- 
verted the Germanic tribes, were Arians, or as we 
would now say, “Unitar‘ans.” Arius himself, 
from whom the movement took its name, was a 
bishop, necessarily having received his position 
from those in authority in the church. The coun- 
cil of Nice, 325 A. D., which is generally taken 
to have settled the question, was badly divided, 
though on the final decision, the minority yielded 
to the vis major of the body and made little show- 
ing in the vote. With the facts before us, why 
Keep alive or seek to perpetuate this ages-old ques- 
tion ? 

A historical parallel may not be without inter- 
est and instruction, contained in the old schism 
of the “procession of the Holy Spirit.” I ven- 
ture to say that aside from specialists, not one 
educated person in ten has ever even heard of 
the question or knows that it related to the ques- 
tion as to whether the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
The Father or from The Father and The Son. 
Most of them would find it difficult to imagine that 
any question could arise upon it, or that there 
was any evidence whatever upon which to found 
a difference of opinion; but in the early church, 
it divided Christendom and is to-day- one of the 
chief differences between Greece and Rome. Yet 
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among all the progressive and vital portions of 
the Church, it has been utterly forgotten. Is it 
not likely that the old schism as to the personality 
of Our Blessed One will have the same fate? I 
think it is; and I feel that we do ill to attempt 
to keep it alive, even by the faintest indirection or 
discussion. 

The attitude of Friends on this great question 
is identical with that of many other religious bod- 
ies: All of them, even those positively bound by 
formal written creeds, contain many earnest, 
thoughtful souls who no longer accept the old the- 
ology. It may also not be out of place to note 
the historic fact that no body claiming the name 
of “Friends” has ever disavowed or denied the old 
formulas. To do so would be as great a violation 
of private judgment and of Christian liberty as 
to insist upon doctrinal] tests for Christian fel- 
lowship, the proposition which led to the schism 
of 1827. 


Philadelphia. D. G. 


THE DIVINITY THAT DWELLS IN CHRIST. 

That Christ was and is the divine nature that 
may dwell in the hearts and electrify the souls of 
men making them one with the father is now an 
accepted fact, and it was not until the man, Jesus, 
had tasted suffering, conquered sin and rose from 
the dead that the world realized his Christship or 
oneness with the father. 

It would be easier for me to have handled the 
topic had it read, The Divinity of Jesus Christ 
and I shall so interpret its meaning. 

That Jesus was divine (that is God like) we 
know by the fruits of the spirit that dwelt within 
him, tempted in all things, like us, yet without sin 
and there is where the human becomes subservient 
to the divine. The divine in him was greater that 
the human and we of the real friends’ faith be- 
lieve him to be divine in a degree never attained 
by a human before and yet his divine sonship was 
not attained at once and the Jesus who scourged 
the money changers out of the temple and over- 
threw the tables of those who sold doves, was not 
the perfected Christ who exclaimed upon the 
cross “Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” 

We are told in the Scriptures of truth that he 
was tempted in all things like us yet was without 
sin, and there is where his strength lay. 

Sin is a destroyer of life of all kinds of life, 


| especially spirit life, and as he was without sin 


his spirit was “one with the father” of spirit who 


| creates, controls and sustains all life, therefore 
| when he commanded the lame to walk, the blind 
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to see, and the dead to rise, he only drew his | 
power, h’s trength, from the real fountain of all | 


life that was being manifested in him, and I be- 
lieve it was only in degree that he differed from 
the Sons of God that are drawing life and power 
and inspiration daily from the great fountain of 
all miracles. 

If you make a God out of the man Jesus, you 
take away all the example, all the glorious possi- 
bilities of his teaching, he is to me no longer a 
pattern by which I may fashion my life, for if he 
were God then there was no human in him where- 
by he could know and feel our limitations, the 
temptations that beset the human. He could not 
have been the pattern, the perfect example to 
the people of his day if he were more than human 
for then he had greater advantages, but if tempted 
in all things like ourselves yet “without sin,” then 
indeed is he the perfect, complete, victorious Sav- 
iour and redeemer of men, for his life proved be- 
yond a doubt that the divine could and did so puri- 
fy, sanctify and absorb the human that he could 
exclaim, “I and my father are one,” and this is 
my Savior, my redeemer and my Lord, for I 
can trust, believe and adore this Christ of God 
that shows me how he could and did take away 
the “Sin of the world.” Th’'s spirit of truth, this 
soul love that can and does dwell within the human 
heart, making it gentle, merciful and forgiving, 
tender and loving, for it is alone the Christ spirit 
that enables humanity to love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use and persecute you that ye may be 
children of your Father in Heaven. 

And this Jesus who dwelt among men only to 
bless and help and teach the “‘better way” became 
the son of God by faithful obedience to the divine 
voice of God within him. This son of man who, 
by loving service by redeeming love, gave to the 
world a perfectly redeemed and crucified Saviour 
is indeed the divine Christ that is in the hearts 
of all Christian people everywhere, and by which 
and through which the “Prince of peace” is en- 
abled to ascend the throne of Grace and hold su- 
preme sway in the hearts of the children of men. 

This Christ power that is able to save to the 
uttermost, all who come to him in singleness of 
soul, recognizing the divine in him as the speak- 
ing trumpet, the electric fire that quickens and 
makes akin the divine that lives, that controls, 
that absorbs all that is at variance with the God 
like nature that dwells supreme in this Jesus of 
Nazareth, and is the only object lesson upon the 
page of history that will forever defy the “rust 
of t'me and the canker of neglect.” If such life 
is a divine one, if such fruit is in deed and word 
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the fruit of the spirit of divinity that actuated, 
that controlled, that redeemed the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, if such were the lessons he taught 
by his life that purified, that sanctified, that re- 
deemed the man Jesus, until upon the cross he 
could pray “Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do,” then I ask no stronger evidence 
of redeeming love, I accept no less sacrifice at his 
hands than that this Christ of God glorified his 
life work by sealing it with his blood by giving 
the example of faithfulness unto death, “greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” This is the kind of di- 
vinity that dwells in Christ and when the Chris- 
tian world recognizes the truth that, “To seek 
first the kingdom of God and its righteousness 
and all things will be added unto you” is a “Di- 
vine law” that cannot be broken and no one can 
be true followers of Jesus Christ until they do 
recognize and obey this law which is as immut- 
able and unchangeable, is as eternal as God him- 
self. 


Richmond, Ind. ESTHER S. WALLACE. 


OUR HEREDITARY SECRET SOCIETY. 

Thomas Lloyd, in writing a letter to the Friends’ 
Meeting at Dolaran in North Wales, dated the 2nd 
of Sixth month, 1684, says that there were then 
800 people at Friends’ Meeting in the City of Phila- 
delphia. As first settlers and makers of the Pro- 
vince no doubt the population of William Penn’s 
city was at that time nearly all Friends. In 1712 
there were 20 of them to one Churchman in Ches- 
ter. 

In 1766 Benjamin Franklin stated before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that there were 
53,000 Quakers in Pennsylvania, one-third of the 
total population; and at this time they formed 
one-seventh of the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
according to Proud, there being between 60 and 
70 Meeting Houses in the Province. The inhabi- 
tants of the city were about twenty thousand in 
all. 

In this year of 1910 the membership of our 
Yearly Meeting is 10,841, and of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, held at 4th and Arch Streets, 4,200, making 
a total of 15,041. These meetings include the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, whose combined population, according to 
this year’s census, is 6,918,744. 

The membership of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of our branch of Friends is 2,536, and 
of the other branch 1,200, making a total of 3,736. 
The population of Philadephia is 1,549,008. 
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There is not a single Meeting House of either 
branch of the Society in the City of Philadelphia 
south of 12th Street near Market. 

Although we have seven and the other branch 
six Meeting Houses north of Market Street and 
including Germantown and Frankford there are 
but six of the thirteen that are fairly well at- 
tended and the combined attendance hardly equals 
the one of wh‘ch Thomas Lloyd writes in the early 
days. 

These facts are not pleasant for us to contem- 
plate, but they are important in our outlook for 
the future. Either the trouble is with our doc- 
trine or with ourselves. Either it does not work 
or we are not in earnest. 

There never was a time when our truths were 
more precious or more certain. The average en- 
lightenment and culture is high and there is a 
general uplift and seeking after truth. The time 
is a receptive one. Empty forms and old dogmas 
are loosing their hold upon the people and the 
simplicity and sufficiency of our faith appeals now 
as never before, when it is taught and explained 
through spiritual guidance. Breaking laws and 
customs are not now necessary for its spread. Re- 
| gion is looked upon not so much as a matter of 
creed or dogma as of right living and the ques- 
tion is how best to attain right living. With open 
opportunity and the path made easy for us is it 
not therefore our fault that the facts as to mem- 
bership are what they are? 

If our faith is the saving one which we profess 
it to be is it not our manifest duty, as well as our 
privilege, to teach it to others and to see to it 
that it is spread? Have we not become a heredi- 
tary secret society, flocking by ourselves in an 
exclusive and passive way with little or no effort 
to make members of even those who happen to 
visit our meetings through some initiative entire- 
ly their own? The Master did not sit down quiet- 
ly with a few chosen disciples to worship in spirit 
and in truth but went constantly up and down 
teaching and beseeching all to join in the spiritual 
communion of which he was the living and enthu- 
siastic example. So also did George Fox, William 
Penn and their contemporaries, the founders of 
our Society. To quote from our Discipline, “Our 
Divine Master encouraged his disciples to stand 
as a city set upon a hill, which could not be hid. 
They were to let their light so shine before men, 
that others seeing their good works, might glorify 
our father who is in Heaven.” 

It seems that in taking in new members we have 
been more concerned in erecting barriers than in 
eagerly seeking them out in order for their help 
and a sharing in our blessed heritage. They are 
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put through a continued and searching inquiry 
and must be very good in every particular, accord- 
ing to our standards, to join with those who are 
professedly following the teachings of Jesus 
Christ in the uplift of mankind through a direct 
communion with his Maker, the Universal Father. 

A lot of saints worshiping together can do very 
l:ttle good except to their individual selves. The 
doctor comes to heal the sick, not the well, and the 
great lesson of the prodigal son was that the 
father ran to meet him while he was yet afar off. 
He did not stay at home and wait for him to knock 
or batter down the door in order to gain entrance 
nor did he walk to meet but raz while the prodigal 
was far away and led him in triumph back to the 
faith. And there was great rejoicing. 

The chief use of any religious organization is 
in the opportunity which it presents for service 
and not in what we can get out of it. The service 
of the early friends was to spread the faith and 
it is time we got some of their zeal in this regard 
to mix with our pride in them. This seems to be 
a time for breaking away from old rules in poli- 
tics, social conditions and religion. It would seem 
that in the matter of results to be attained our best 
breaking away would be toward those of the old 
ways which made us a democracy with Toleration 
as one of our watchwords. Let us not be Phari- 
sees or as those who passed by on the other side. 


L. 





FARMINGTON HALF YEARLY MEETING. 

As the rapidly recurring year brought around 
the time for the assembling of our semi-annual 
gathering, five of the six resident members of the 
Society [Farmington Meeting, in the neighbor- 
hood of Rochester, N. Y.] were in their seats in 
attendance, accompanied by a few others resid- 
ing from six to ten miles away; also several 
Friends from one of the most distant branches of 
the meeting (Buffalo, N. Y., and vicinity), some 
of whom had never been in the locality before. 
The grand old Meeting House, nearly a century 
old, with its unpainted seats and entire interior 
woodwork, galleries extending the length of one 
side and both ends, the hand wrought hinges and 
nails holding them in place, on many of the doors, 
two plain box stoves of a very ancient pattern, 
from which a very comforting and cheerful heat 
was given forth from a fire from wood brought 
in by one of the Friends, was an object of inter- 
est to some of those who had never before seen 
them. But very few meetings had been held in 


the house since the Half Yearly Meeting a year 
ago. 
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One of these had been the Executive Meeting, 
held there a week before, at which were just three 
persons, two of whom rode six miles to be pres- 
ent. 


One can imagine the contrast of the capacity | 


of the building and the size of the meeting, the 
seating capacity of the house being about 600. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
at 10 a. m. of. Seventh-day, Tenth month Ist. 
Nearly all the members were present; also several 
more who had come to attend the next session of 
the meeting came in early and were welcomed. 

Our Friend, Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, On- 
tario, who had frequently attended at previous 
meetings, was again with us. The reading of 
queries and their answers called forth some ex- 
pression; in a particular manner the answer to 
the second query, showing there was not any re- 
corded ministers in our meeting. The thought 
was expressed that there might be a silent min- 
istry more powerful than the spoken word. 

At eleven o’clock the meeting again gathered 
into silence, after which our visiting Friend gave 
a brief and expressive testimony. 

The business meeting, which followed, was of a 
somewhat routine character, the reappointment 
of the clerks, the reading of the queries, reports 
of representatives and committees. 

On First-day, at 11 o’clock, there assembled 
quite a large number of those who in this locality 
are termed “Friendly People,” that is those whose 
ancestors, one or both parents, were Friends and 
are themselves Friends in everything but member- 
ship, have never affiliated with any other religious 
denomination, and yet enjoy attending a Friends’ 
meeting, where the practical truths as Friends 
see them, are expressed in their hearing. 

A peculiar wording of the deed of this property 
was given to the Society of Friends in 1817 by one 
Darius Comstock to “Friends and Friendly Peo- 
ple of the town of Farmington, N. Y.” 

Isaac Wilson was favored to give at length a 
clear view of the teachings of Jesus as he viewed 
them to an attentive and I believe appreciative 
assembly, who went to their homes with the de- 
sire if life and health is spared them to again be 
enabled to attend a Friends’ Meeting. W. G. 


Not only must millions of women now earn their 
living outside the home but the housekeeper, 
as well as they, is more and more dependent upon 
outside conditions which only a voter can efficient- 
ly control, and which every women who loves her 
home ought to desire to help control. 

—Lucia Ames Mead. 
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A REUNION AT MAPLE GROVE. 

Margaret M. Younkeman, of Denver, Col., and 
Ellen P. Hiatt, of Indianapolis, Ind., sisters, both 
members of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., in the past, but now Margaret a 
Christian Scientist and Ellen a member of the 
Methodist Church, and both married in Maple 
Grove meeting-house, having been separated for 
forty years, met in this neighborhood to visit to- 
gether, and with their relatives and ther old 
friends. A reunion of these was planned and 
carried out at the meeting-house on First-day, 
the 9th. On assembling, all with one accord vis- 
ited the cemetery, where the sisters were much 
impressed by the number that have gone to the 
great beyond in forty years. 

Next was the picnic dinner and the social com- 
mingling, and then all seated themselves and be- 
came silent. Prayer was offered by James P. 
Plummer, after which “Old Kennett Meeting 
house,” by John Russell Hayes, was read, it 
being very applicable in many respects to Maple 
Grove Meeting House. There then followed a dis- 
course by J. P. Plummer. 

Feeling remarks appropriate to the occasion 
were made by our guests of honor and others. 
Margaret Younkeman requested a few moments 
be devoted to silent prayer, which is customary 
in her church, which was complied with, followed 
by a brief audible prayer by herself. Then after 
silence the service closed by singing the hymn, 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 

The harmony and fellowship of th's union ser- 
vice of three faiths, in which no vital principles 
were compromised, cemented us in the love of our 
common Father. 


Huntington, Ind. REBECCA J. MASON. 


INFLUENCE OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The Civil War lasted four years. The number 
of those enlisted in the Union army was 2,113,000. 
The number killed in action was 67,000. Died of 
wounds received in action, 43,000; while the to- 
tal number of deaths from all causes was 359,- 
000. I have no statistics of the Confederate 
Army, but certainly they would largely increase 
the total casualties of the war. On the other 
hand, the Spanish War lasted but a few months. 
The total number of men mustered in was 223,- 
000. The number killed in action was only 218— 
not as many as have been killed in many a single 
mining catastrophe. The number of those that 
died from wounds received in action was 81; the 
number dying from disease, 3,848. The total 
casualties during that war were less than the 
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number killed in railroad accidents in this coun- 
try during a single year. According to the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
number killed on our railways during the year 
ending June 30, 1908, was 3,764; the number in- 
jured, 68,989. Other years show a greater fatal- 
ity. In the Civil War were some of the greatest 
battles of history and a terrible loss of life on 
either side. In the Spanish War, outside of two 
brilliant naval engagements, there were only a 
few skirmishes. The two wars taken as a whole 
compare about like a 12-inch rifled gun with a 
small pistol, and yet, as we have been, after the 
Civil War there was no cry for increase in arma- 
ment, no call for a navy to challenge the fleets of 
the world, a steady payment of the national in- 
debtedness, a devotion to the pursuits of peace 
and a magnificent enlargement of our industries 
and business, while after the Spanish War we in- 
creased our army and we have been steadily build- 
ing ironclad after ironclad unt'l now our navy 
stands second among the navies of the world. 
Justice David J. Brewer. 


MAKING JESUS REAL. 

They say to us of the Unitarian faith, ““Ye have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where ye 
have laid him.”” How often they say it! If they 
had ever had him, no one could have robbed them. 
Does anybody who loves another, and who is loved 
in return, complain, when they are made more 
real, that they have been stolen away? We have 
taken away the tawdry vestments of theology 
which infolded Jesus, the costume in which the 
peasant leader of the common life has been made 
to masquerade before the ages. We have stripped 
it off, and taken it away. It is laid where the 
tooth of time may well consume it, for it is not 
his seamless garment in which, as in an unbroken 
tryst with truth, he went to his crucifixion. But 
if there is any test of revelation coming with de- 
votion, if there is any test of revelation in the 
passionate desire to know God’s Christ, and to re- 
conceive his life among men, then we have re- 
stored him to the world and made him real. Such 
tests we claim to have used, and in their practical 
use vindicated our fa:th. 


—Thomas R. Slicer. 


I would never choose to withdraw myself from 
the labor and common burden of the world; but I 
do choose to withdraw myself from the push and 
the scramble for money and position. 

—George Eliot. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Associaton met at the 
Meeting House on First-day afternoon, Ninth 
month 18th. The meeting was opened by a read- 
ing of Scripture by the President, Blanie E. 
srown. Ebenezer Bull, of Campbell Hall, made 
an interesting address on the subject of “Peace.” 
Miss McCurdy, formerly of Philadelphia, now the 
head of the Charities Association of Newburgh, 
N. Y., gave an interesting talk on the work in 
which she is engaged. A spirited discussion of the 
two subjects mentioned was part-cipated in by 
the members. Sentiments on the subject of 
“Peace” were given by nearly all of those pres- 
ent. E. K. S. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of Eleventh 
month 9th, was opened by a reading from the 
Bible by Prof. Paul Pearson. Prof. Pearson 
made an address on “The Poetry of Life.” 

CorA D. HERITAGE. 

NEWTOWN, PA.—At the first fall meeting of 
the Friends’ Association the following program 
was rendered: 1. Religion: Its Nature and Its 
Relation to Science and Philosophy, Evan T. 
Worthington. 2. Vivisection, Geo. H. Nutt, Dr. 
E. Wallace Hamilton. The meeting closed with 
roll-call and sentiments. MARY G. WILSON. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home 
of Jacob and Kathryn Styer, Concordville, Pa., 
on the evening of Tenth month 15th. After a 
period of silence the Chairman, Jacob J. Styer, 
read a selection from “The Gate Beautiful.” The 
members and vis.tors responded to the roll call 
with sentiments and after the regular business 


| had been transacted, the program for the even- 


ing was opened with a piano solo by Mildred 
Styer. It being the purpose of the Association 
to take up the papers read at the Ocean Grove 
Conference, Frances W. Broomall read selections 
from the one written by Dr. Scott Nearing on 
Social Religion. The discussion was opened by 
Horace Darlington and taken part in by those 
present. Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the Stair” 
was given by Franklin Styer and after more 
music the Association adjourned, with a few min- 
utes’ silence, to met at the home of George and 
Mary Cheyney, Cheyney, Pa., Eleventh month 
lith, 1910. 


If you live in a boss-ridden state it is just as 
futile to ask the support of individual members 
of the legislature in that state as to ask the aid 
of the Mikado of Japan. 

—Lawrence Veiller in “Housing Reform.” 
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MATERIALISM. 


A faith that grasps the outer shell 
But never seeks for hidden fruit, 
And to explain the soul of song 
Would weigh and measure pipe and lute. 
—Theodore Rowland Marvin. 


HERE AND NOW. 
“What is a ghost?” inquired a little child: 
I gently pressed its trembling hand, 
And softly whispered, “You behold a ghost, 
And this bright world is spirit-land.” 


—Theodore Rowland Marvin. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
A dark abyss where nothing is; 
Adown whose silent spaces deep, 
From naught to naught, with wild delight, 
The modern saint and sibyl leap. 


—Theodore Rowland Marvin. 


BIRTHS. 
WALTON.—Tenth month 12th, to Howard Tyson and 
Rena Heisler Walton, a daughter who is named Ruth 
Heisler Walton. 


BRANSON.—At “Greenwood Farm,” ‘near Hopewell, 
Va., Ninth month 14th, to William E. and Florence Dell 
3ranson, a daughter, who is named Ann Bailey Branson. 


MARRIAGES. 


HALL—FREEDLY.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Ninth 
month 27th, 1910, Margaret Hall, daughter of Caroline 
E. and the late William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, to Paul 
Freedley, of Overbrook, Philadelphia. 


PYLE—HOPE.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
John and Leni L. Hope, near Parker, Kan., Ninth month 
27th, at noon, Harry Q. Pyle, son of B. L. Pyle, of 
Marietta Friends’ Meeting, Iowa, and Lucy A. Hope. 
The marriage ceremony was solemnized by Nathan 
Edsall, a minister of the Marietta Executive Meeting of 
Friends in Marshall Co., Ia. Those in attendance from 
Iowa were B. L. Pyle and daughter Clara, also Minnie P. 
Nichols, an adopted daughter, and little son, and Nathan 
Edsall and wife, grandparents of the bride, all of Mari- 
etta. 


DEATHS. 


BRIGGS.—On Ninth month 11th, 1910, Wm. T. Briggs, 
son of Albert G. and Elizabeth C. Briggs, of Hartford, 
N. J., aged 31 years. 
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GRIFFIN.—At her home, 735 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 1st, Lavinia L. Griffin, widow 
of George Griffin. Interment took place with her hus- 
band at East Aurora, N. Y. She was a member and 
an attender at Green Street Meeting. She was singu 
larly destitute of any near kindred, but had a large 
circle of friends and was loving and beloved. 

S. M. C. 


GRISCOM.—At Salem, N. J., on Tenth month 8th, 
Sarah Ann Griscom, wife of Barclay Griscom, in the 
79th year of her age. She was a faithful and consistent 
member of Salem Meeting. 


PHIPPS.—On First-day, Tenth month 2d, 1910, Tacy, 
daughter of Charles and Hannah Styer, and wife of 
Samuel E. Phipps, of Concordville, Delaware county, 
Pa., in her 81st year. 

After a life of untiring devotion to loved ones, the 
cheery, buoyant spirit outgrew the tired body, weary 
with the toil of the years, and the life lived so unselfishly 
ended in the same peace that has characterized these 
months of patient waiting. 

To have been mother to one’s own children is a life- 
work, but to have “mothered” one’s brothers and sisters, 
and one’s grandchildren as well, is more than most of 
us can put into a lifetime. 

For over forty (40) years she has been a most faithful 
reader of the Friends’ Intelligencer, but while interested 
especially in what pertained to the welfare of the So- 
ciety of Friends—in which she held a birthright mem- 
bership—she was also alive to whatever efforts were 
being made for the advancement of truth everywhere. 
The words of one who knew and loved her, spoken at 
the funeral in the quaint old meeting-house at Concord- 
ville, where she has been a truly faithful attender these 
many years, find answering echo in the hearts of all who 
knew her. 

“When one we love slips from out our sight the heart 
strings tug and strain with the memories of the years, 
and the share that loved one had in the duties, the aches, 
the happiness that came. 

“Years ago, a group of merry children, brothers and 
sisters, romped and played and worked in and about the 
old homestead. Suddenly, in the midst of their childish 
pastimes, the shadow of the Angel of Death hovered 
over them, and the loved wife and mother left her place 
by the fireside vacant. Vacant and yet well filled that 
place came to be, for the oldest daughter suddenly devel- 
oped into womanhood by the need of those about her, 
became as a mother to her brothers and sisters, helping 
in tender, loving way to ease the lonely, aching heart of 
the father, and making for them all a home! 

“Later, having done her duty bravely and gladly in 
her childhood’s home, she placed her hand in his unto 
whom she promised to be a loving and faithful wife, and 
willingly faced whatever might come of sun or cloud, to 
make with him another home! 

“Unto him, unto their children and unto their children’s 
children, she has indeed been faithful! And now, no 
longer young in body, but still glad of heart and young 
in spirit, she has slipped into that other Home where 
have already gathered nearly all of the first household 
she ‘mothered,’ and where, with those loved ones she 
waits the coming of the dear one with whom she shared 
the joys and sorrows of the years. 

“Truly the sheaf of golden wheat, the full grain in the 
ear, is a fitting symbol of her loving, faithful life! 
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“There is no longing for her sake! but we would that 
the heart that. is so lonely in her absence may be com- 
forted, and that the memory of her cheery, willing spirit 
may abide with us all to help us to be more truly ‘loving 
and faithful’ as she was.” 

STABLER.—At “Willow Heights,” Sandy Spring, Md., 
Cornelia N. Stabler, wife of Philip T. Stabler, in the 71st 
year of her age. This dear Friend (Orthodox) was deeply 
religious by nature, and her firm faith in the leadings of 
the Spirit, and in prayer, was her leading characteristic. 
Such a life leaves in a community a blank not easily filled. 

s: F. 

WOLLASTON;—Sarah M. Wollaston, daughter of 
William P. and the late Anna S. Booth Wollaston, in her 
twentieth year. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I am indebted to the publicity given by your journal 
to a concern of mine published Fourth month, 15th, re- 
specting a short. statement of the belief of a Friend. I 
am in receipt of much that I consider of value, as follows: 

THE BELIEF OF A FRIEND. 

Friends believe in GOD, the Father of all mankind, 
the giver of life natural and spiritual, and everything 
that is and that maketh for good; they acknowledge the 
gift of free agency and personal responsibility; they 
accept, as a divine gift, the Light that is within, through 
which they receive Divine Inspiration, and are enabled 
to interpret all questions that concern the soul, by a 
personal conference with the Father, thereby enjoying a 
personal communion with their Creator. 

Most Friends believe that a righteous life is of more 
importance than a denominational profession, “the life 
is more than raiment.” Some Friends believe in the doc- 
trine of “a personal view-point,” that belief is governed by 
knowledge, ‘‘as a man thinketh so is he.’’ A Creed: 
The Friends, as a society, have no written creed and do 
not endorse man-made creeds; therefore if any member 
feels in need of a creed, it must be a personal one, a 
personal concern, with which the Society does not in- 
terfere. 

Baptism: . This is taken in a purely spiritual 
sense, neither outward sprinkling nor immersion being 
considered essential. 


The Atonement: Personal interpretation 
covers this, as well as all other doctrinal points. Some 
Friends accept Christ as an atonement, while other 


Friends accept the Life of Christ as an evidence of our 
at-one-ment, with the Father, we being joint-heirs with 
Christ to God’s kingdom. 

Membership: A clean moral life is an essen- 
tial. Those seeking membership with the Society are ex- 
pected to comply to their rules known as principles and 
testimonies. 

In conclusion: The writer hopes that Friends 
will feel free to offer suggestions or amendments, such 
constructive criticism that will work for a clearer under- 
standing of what we as a Society stand for. 

WILLIAM J. MAC WATTERS. 

West Philadelphia. 


-—- 

Sarah Griscom, clerk of the Women’s Branch of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, who has lived for many years at 
622 Marshall street, Philadelphia, has sold her house 
in the city and will now make her home in Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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In the advertisement of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
last week, by mistake, the time when the rooms at the 
meeting house would be ready for occupancy was given 
as the 21st. It should have been Sixth-day, the 28th. 
The Yearly Meeting sessions begin on Second-day, the 
31st. Most Friends would wish to arrive in time for the 
meetings of First-day, the 30th. On Seventh-day, the 
29th, the meeting of Ministers and Elders hold a morning 
and afternoon session. 

Darby Monthly Meeting makes a good move by chang- 
ing the time of meeting from a week-day afternoon to 
First-day immediately after morning meeting. The first 
monthly meeting under the new plan will be next First- 
day, the 23d. Darby is within seven miles from the 
center of Philadelphia. There is a fine old meeting 
house and grounds in the midst of a somewhat crowded 
and growing community of working people. The meeting 
maintains a day school with two teachers and has a 
large First-day school mostly of non-members. 





For the benefit of the Diligent Circle of the King’s 
Daughters, Philadelphia, a cake and candy sale will be 
held Sixth-day, Eleventh month, 4th, from 3 until 10 
o’clock p. m., at Glenn Hall, 555 North Seventeenth 
street. Homemade bread, cakes and candies are solicited. 
Packages left at any of the following addresses on Fifth- 
day, Eleventh month, 3rd, will be taken to the hall: 1420 
North Bouvier street, 2444 North Seventeenth street, 1938 
Mt. Vernon street. Any ‘not ready until the day of the 
sale should be taken to the hall, No. 555 North Seven- 
teenth street. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The Senior Class has organized and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Wyatt Miller; Secretary, Carrie 
M. Webb; Vice-President, Arthur L. Smith; Treasurer, 
Mahlon Dunn. The Third Year officers are: President, 
Kenneth Haviland; Secretary, Beatrix Moore; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ralph Hicks; Treasurer, Maurice Conroe. The 
Junior and Second Year classes have not yet organized. 

The Students’ Christian Association has now held several 
regular weekly meetings. This year, in addition to the 
four sections, there are two sections composed entirely of 
the younger people—one composed of boys, led by Edwin 
C. Zavitz, and one of girls under the leadership of Emma 
G. Walton. The four section leaders are, Jennie Twining, 
Hadassah Moore, Miss Wildman and Mr. Harry. The 
central committee, composed of the leader and one other 
from each section, is arranging for the monthly public 
meetings. 

The Girls’ Debating Society, the Agra, has already held 
two meetings with the new officers, Emma G. Walton, 
President; Helen C. Wilson, Secretary; Tacy E. Clark, 
Vice-President; Helen Farley, Treasurer. So far the work 
has been impromptu debate and extemporaneous speeches. 
A formal debate is planned for the 21st of this month. 


An exciting game of lacrosse was played between the 
Penns and Whittiers last week, resulting in a score of 3-1 
in favor of the Whittiers. 


In the boys’ tennis tournament the championship in 
doubles was won by Arthur Smith and Wyatt Miller, and 
in singles by William Brown. 

The College Settlement. Sub-Chapter has organized and 
planned work for the year. 
were elected: President, 


The following new officers 
Miss Miller; 


Vice-President, 
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Emma G. Walton; Secretary, Athalia Evans; Treasurer, 
Ruth M. Chandlee. 

On October 1st Miss Kirk gave an illustrated talk about 
the Passion Play and Miss Adams gave some English 
slides. Both these were very interesting to the Student 
Body, as were also the George School scenes, given by 
Mr. Pancoast. 

The Penns held a public meeting October 8th and the 
following program rendered: Piano Solo, Helen 
Farley; Recitation, Hendrickson; Vocal Duet, 
tachel Hoopes and Helen Rich; Recitation, Alice Lukens; 
Piano Solo, Ruth M. Chandlee; Penn Paper, read by 
Arthur L. Smith; Recitation, Rachel Conrad. 

Play—Two scenes from “A School for Scandal,” given 
by Marion John and Wyatt Miller. 


was 


Hannah 


On Seventh-day evening, the 15th, the members of the 
Students’ Christian Association were addressed by John 
R. Cary, of Baltimore, who talked of the need of men 
and women leading pure, honest, upright lives and who 
not ashamed to own it. 


are The main thing we can do 


now and always to help lead this sort of life is service. 

Mr. the school assembly First-day 
morning, and took part in one of the classes in the First- 
Day school. 


Cary addressed 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Swarthmore has numbered among its various activities 
two musical organizations. The young women’s Glee Club 
has begun practise under the directorship of Roy Bennet 


Pace. The annual concert will be given in the spring. 


Glen Earl Miller as president and Mr. Pace as lead 
They hope to hold a concert not only at the college, but at 
one or two places outside of Swarthmore. 

A most interesting and instructive meeting of th 
Delphic Literary Society was held last week. The subject 
for the evening was Walt Whitman. William Price opene|| 
the program with a talk on the poet’s life. William Hill 
and Arthur Latimer each read one of his poems. Haro] | 
Roberts then gave an appreciation of the man and of his 
works. ‘Political current events were given by Presto: 
Robeits, and scientific news by H. Elliott Wells. Ear 
Miller and Horace Jenkins were critics. Gurdon Jones, 
10, a former member of the Eunomian Literary Society, 
was present, and congratulated the Delphics on the spirit 
they manifested in their work. 

The first of the series of foot ball games between thx 
sopohmores and freshmen was won by the former. Score 
9-0. The freshmen’ displayed remarkable team work 
which constantly improved as the game advanced. They 
are expecting to make it much harder for the sopohmores 
to win the next game. The varsity foot ball team met the 
Rutgers team at New Brunswick, and were defeated by 
the score of 6-21. 

Next week, October 
and friends of the college 
Day. 
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ad, 


the students and faculty 
will celerate Founders’ 
Arrangements are being made by the committee to 
make this year’s celebration a most enjoyable one. The 
celebration of Founders’ Day, an event which was in- 
augurated last year, is now one of the red-letter days on 
the college calendar. 


On next First-day, Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, of Harvard 


The young men have organized a musical association with 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 


branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at | 


10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 

—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., is now held at 11.30 a. m. 

—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 

TENTH MONTH 22D (7TH-DAY). 

—Meeting of Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Race St., at 1.30 p. m. 
those interested are cordially invited 
to attend. 

—Western First-day School Union 
at New Garden Meeting House, Pa., 
at 10 a. m. It is expected that Dan- 
iel Batchellor of Philadelphia will be 
present and give a talk on Teaching 
Boys. 


All ! 


TENTH MONTH 28D (1ST-DAY). 

—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting in the Meeting 
House of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., 
at 2.30 p. m.; to be addressed by 
Henry W. Wilbur. 

—London Grove Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House, at 
2p.m. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College, will speak on Religious 
Education in the Public Schools. 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and 
G. A. Capron, 2 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 

Swarthmore Meeting, Swarth- 
Pa. Horatio W. Dresser, of 
Harvard University is expected to at- 
tend 

Norristown 


more, 


Friends’ Association 
in the Meeting House at 3 p. m. James 
H. Dix superintendent and secretary of 
the Vacant Lots Association, of Phila- 
delphia, will address the Meeting. 
Friends are cordially invited. 

—West Philadelphia (35th 
Lancaster avenue) First-day 
and Conference class at 10 
Meeting at 11. 

—Girard 
First-day 
ference 


and 
school 
a. m. 


Avenue, Philadelphia, 
and Junior Con- 
at 9.45 a. m. Meeting at 11. 

—At Darby, Pa., monthly meeting, 
at close of Meeting for worship. This 
i change in the time of holding 
monthly Meeting. 


school 


is a 


University will attend meeting. 


| 
| 
| 


Ws Mee a 


TENTH MONTH 25TH (8RD-DAY). 
—Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. There 
will afternoon meeting to 
be by Horatio W. Dres- 
of Harvard Univers- 
“Health Spir- 
Attainment.” from 


be an 
addressed 


Ph.D., 


subject, 


ser, 
ity; 
itual 


as a 


Friends 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
1910 


Lodging Accommodations at Park Ave. 
Meeting House, Baltimore 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of 
the accommodations provided at Park Ave- 
nue Meeting House, are informed that the 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth- 
day, the 28th of Tenth month, for those who 
have early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at 
the Meeting House, or who may prefer to 
lodge elsewhere, board or lodging can be ob- 
tained in the neighborhood at a moderate 
cost. The Committee is prepared to furnish 
the names of those who offer such accommo- 
dations. Address, Sarah S. Corse, 2640 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

In compliance with the arrangements 
made in 1901, Friends who desire lodging 
accommodations in Park Avenue Meeting 
House are requested to make known their 
wish to the local Committee, appointed in 
each Monthly Meeting, who will forward 
the names to the proper persons in Balti- 
more. The Committee on Entertainment at 
Park Avenue can receive applications only 
through the Monthly Meeting’s Committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does an 
equitable apportionment to each Monthly 
Meeting, has been found to give general sat- 
isfaction, and it is desired that Friends will 
conform as fully to the instruc- 
tions that have been forwarded. 


THOMAS B. HULL, Chairman, 
3510 Duval Ave., Station F., Baltimore, Md. 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secre/ary, 
1923 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


as possible 
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other Quarterly Meetings will be 
met at Avondale at 9.15 a. m., and 
at Willowdale on arrival of 8 o’clock 
car from West Chester. Those ex- 
pecting to attend will please notify 
Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 
TENTH MONTH 27TH (5TH-DAY). 
-Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa., at 11 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 10 a. m. Joel 
Borton expects to attend, and to ad- 
dress a meeting in the evening on 
temperance and good citizenship. 
-Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D. of 
Harvard University, will address a 
meeting in the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation room of High Street Friends’ 
Meeting House, West Chester, at 8 p. 
m. Subject, “Our Energies and How 


' to Control Them.” 


sa 


ee eae 


TENTH MONTH 29TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m. In the afternoon, under the au- 
spices of the Philanthropic Committee, 
Charles B. Stover, President of the 
Park Board, will speak on “Parks and 
Playgrounds.” We feel very fortu- 
nate in securing him and hope for a 
large attendance. 
TENTH MONTH 30TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Hockessin, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House, at 


2.30 p. m. 
—At Home of Aged and Infirm 
Colored People, 44th Street and 


Girard Avenue, meeting for worship, 
attended by Friends of both branches, 
at 3 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 31ST (2ND-DAY). 


—Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Bal- 
timore, Md., at 10 a. m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
before at 11 a. m. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 1ST 
—Concord Quarterly 
Darby, Pa. 
ELEVENTH MO. 2D (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting at 
Chappaqua, N. Y. at 11 a. m. Meeting 
for Ministry and Counsel the same 
day at 10 a. m. Friends’ Association 
in the afternoon, subject “The Inter- 
national Congress of Religious 
Liberals.’” Jesse H. Holmes expects 
to be in attendance. Trains will be met 
leaving New York 7.55 and 8.49 a. m. 
also train from the north reaching 
Chappaqua Y.15 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 4TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Diligent Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, Philadelphia, will hold a cake 
and candy sale at Glenn Hall, 555 N. 
17th Street. 


(83RD-DAY). 
Meeting at 
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ANTED— A COMPANION FOR A NER- 

vous distraught woman and to help with the 
housekeeping menage. Tact, cheerfulness and 
ability to quietly control are requisite. Address 
L., INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 


ANTED — WOMAN TO ASSIST WITH 
housework and mending in Friends’ family of 
three adults where servant is kept; 18 miles from 
Philadelphia. Friend who has lived in country 
preferred. Address No. 82, this office. 


ANTED — YOUNG MAN TO WORK IN 
Re:eiving Department and Stock Room of 
laboratory apparatus business. Must be of good 
character and sufficiently educated to advance in 
the business. Graduate of Friends’ Central or 
George School preferred. Write, fuliy stating 
business experience and reference. Arthur H. 
Thomas Chemical Co , 12th and Walnut Sts., Phila. 
NGINEER, THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
in operating steam and electrical machinery 
would like a situation beginning |lth mo Ist. 
Philadelphia license. Walter S. Griscom, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 


OUNG MAN OF GOOD FAMILY DESIRES 

to work about seven hours a day in or near 
country in return for board. Knows modern 
languages; has also had greenhouse experience. 
Will do anything. Address R. S., this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 








ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 

150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 

adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


- FOR SALE OR RENT 


OR SALE OR RENT-— 510 OGDEN AVENUE, 
Swarthmore—12 roomed house, lot 100 x 150 ft.; 
highest ground on the hill. Electric light, gas, 
hot-air heat. Apply to Ellen H E. Price, 140 N. 
15th Street, Philadelphia or to Henry Walton, 
Agent, Swarthmore. 





OR RENT—Six room apartment in Friends’ 
family, bath, steam-heat and hot water; also 2 
furnished rooms Rent reasonable. Mary F 
Horner, 2114 Diamond St., Phila. 
J. Linden Heacock 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


Oscar M. Hokar son 


Telephone Connection. 
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W. J. MacWatters 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


Let me help you in selecting your 


Rugs and Carpets 


Our new imports of Oriental Rugs 
is of the highest merit. 


1220-1222 Market Street 
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ELEVENTH MoO. 5TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Stillwater Half yearly Meeting 
at Richland Meeting house, Quaker 
City, O. 
ELEVENTH MO. 7TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Nine Partners’ Half Yearly 
Meeting at Moore’s Mills, N. Y. 
ELEVENTH MO. 10TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 
Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FARWE . 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phiis 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BSoTn TELErPHones 
Day on Niawr 


PHILADELP Hts 








Our Day-and-Night 
Mail Order Service 


Not content with the best all- 
day service for mail orders, which 
has resulted in the developnent 
of asystem in advance of the best 
that our experts have been able 
to find in stores elsewhere, we 
have added an ALL-NIGHT 
SERVICE (excepting from mid- 
night Saturday to midnight Sun- 
day.) By far the larger portion 
of mail reaches the Philadelphia 
Post-office during the night hours, 
and while the city sleeps our mail 
order clerks are busy preparing 
orders for early morning ship- 
ment. This enables us to advance 
by several hours the time of ship- 
ment, and in some cases an entire 
day can be saved. 

Helpful alike to patrons from 
city and country, who order mer- 
chandise either by mail or tele- 
phone. 


STRAWBRIDGE @ 
CLOTHIER 
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Lanes nai Darby Saving Fund ont Trust Company 


Grorce Foster \/HITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


MorRGAN BuntinG, Secretary 
Lewis LAWRENCE SmiTu, Solicitor 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept f. f 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will ane Supaitie for this eae 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 





7% and 8% 
MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED 
CITY PROPERTY 


HENRY C. ASH 
1207 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


M. G. CRETH Joseru T, SULLIVAN 


CRETH & SULLIVAN 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


Manhattan Building, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets. 


Insurance of all kinds effected in responsible 
companies at lowest rates. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 


BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
persona! consultation lavited. PHILADELPHIA 


J. T. JACKSON COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE BROKER and AGENT 
CHESTNUT AND 13TH STS., AND OAK LANE 


ESTATES MANAGED, RENTS COLLECTED 
FIRST MORTGAGES, CONVEYANCING 


Frank P. Felton, r., 
Vice-President 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


LANGHORNE PFrssssczns 
Pennsylvania 
Near George School 
(Highest Elevation between Philadelphia and New York) 
36 minutes to Philadelphia, 95 minutesto New York 
Reading, Jersey Central 
Farms and Old Estates, 5 to 500 Acres 
Apply by mail or telephone for appointments 
ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND 
Townsend Building. Telephone 19, Langhorne, Pa. 


Joseph T. Jackson, 


President Secy. & Treas. 


Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901 
Particulars free on request- 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| fail in busines: or err. 


Albert T. Yarnall, 





2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 810,000,000 


| Acts as Executor, Administrator,Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


| Entire charge of Real Estate. 


AN 


—_ to Rent in aera, Vaults 


INDIVIDUAL MAY DIE 


If he should die another trustee must be appointed. You 
| can avoid all these uncertainties by appointing us your trustee or executor, 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


CAPITAL, _ 


Wm. H. Gibbons 
Vice-President 


J. Everton Ramsey 
President 


Fairmount 
Savings Trust 
Company 


15th and Race Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Insures Titles 
Receives Deposits 
Executes Trusts 
Loans Money 
Sells Mortgages 
Becomes Surety 
Rents Safe Deposit Boxes 
Insures Traveller's Cheques 





FOR SALE 
$500 Springfield Water Co. Bond 
below market price. 


Apply to 


HENRY S. WALTON 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


INVEST IN SCATTERED SEEDS 


for the children. An illustrated monthly 
magazine for 50 cents a year. New 
subscribers for 1911 will receive the last 
three months of 1910 free. Sample 
copies free. Address SCATTERED 
SEEDS, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


$250,000.00 


Wm. P. Sharpless 


L. K. Stubbs 
Trust Officer 


Vice-Pres. and Treas 


Banking by Mail 


5614 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


$200,000 
$100,000 


Capital - 
Surplus 


Invite deposits in their several 
departments. 


Interest allowed on 


Deposits subject to check, 2 per cent. 
Sabings Deposits, 3% per cent. 
Certificates of Deposit, Special rates. 


OFFICERS : 
JAMES H. RITTER, pees. 


Real Estate, Title and oats Officer 
ELY J. SMITH, Assistant Real Esta 
Title and Trust Officer 
POTTER, DECHERT and NORRIS, Solicitors. 





